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tiply" here was a necessity of effective occupation. Economic compulsion transformed 
into a religious function cult of the family — marriage and procreation : population needs 
became an affair of the state. 

Like China, India has seen progressive human enrichment. The Punjab matches the 
"historic vestibules" of Kansu and Shensi as a transition country. As in China, flow 
of the human currents has left recognizable traces. A sort of religious consecration 
attaches itself to the land where the poor and laborious populations from the arid belt 
entered into the richer and fuller life of the monsoon zone. The upper Ganges to Benares 
is the blessed country of the Brahmin. Here the village type conserves in almost com- 
plete purity its Aryan character. 

The great Oriental agglomerations cease more or less abruptly at about the fortieth 
parallel, that is approximately the latitude where the European mass begins. The 
European block of dense population extends northward to the sixtieth parallel, where it 
is characteristically demarcated by a line of great towns, Bergen, Christiania, Stock- 
holm, Helsingfors, Petrograd. On the east it is approximately defined by the limit of 
sedentary population and the line of towns, Kazan, Samara, Saratov, Astrakhan. Evolu- 
tion here has been much more complex. 

The Mediterranean must early have figured as a zone of increment, approaching the 
monsoon regions in favorable conditions. It is distinguished from them climatically by 
occurrence of the rainy season during the winter, whence cultivation has taken on a 
different aspect. Mediterranean culture, however, has arisen in contact with that of the 
ancient centers of the Near East, Egypt and Mesopotamia, and has learned much from 
them. While irrigation is employed in the Mediterranean zone of summer drought, the 
distinguishing feature of cultivation is related to the humid subsoil, a reservoir filled 
by the winter rains, a resource that can be tapped by deep-rooted forms of vegetation. 
The Mediterranean is the land of fruit; tree cultivation is the basis of the early dense 
centers of population. Under propitious (historical) circumstances this population has 
always tended to increase; the proletariat of southern Italy presents certain analogies 
with the surcharged populations of the Orient. 

Yet the European countries where man is enfranchised from effort are the exception. 
Away from the Mediterranean border the needs of shelter, clothing, heating, and light- 
ing singularly complicate the problem of existence and leave little room for the far 
niente of the lands of increment. The principle of growth of these greatest agglomera- 
tions, so recent in origin, is the development of mechanical invention. Accompany- 
ing are two distinguishing phenomena, emigration on a large scale, an epochal event in 
the history of man's distribution, and the growth of urban life. 
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Professor Edward W. Berry, professor of paleontology, and Dr. Joseph T. Singe- 
WALD, Jr., professor of economic geology, of the Johns Hopkins University, will sail in 
April for South America, where they will spend six or seven months in geological ex- 
plorations in the Andes of Peru, Bolivia, and Chile. The expedition will be made under 
the auspices of the George Huntington Williams Memorial fund which was recently pro- 
vided through the generosity of Mrs. George Huntington Williams in memory of her 
husband, who at the time of his death was head of the department of geology at the 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Dr. Filippo de Filippi was awarded its Prix Tchihatchef by the Academy of Sciences 
of Paris on December 2, 1918, in recognition of the geographical results of his expedition 
to the Karakorum and other regions of Central Asia in 1913-14. 

Mr. Frederick K. Morris of Columbia University gave an address on "The Fourth 
Year of the War ' ' at the general meeting of the New York Academy of Sciences on 
January 20. The address dealt with the relation of topography to the military cam- 
paigns. 

Obituary 

Dr. Charles R. Van Hise, president of the University of Wisconsin and eminent 
as a geologist, died on November 19 at the age of 61 years. Among Dr. Van Hise's 
numerous fundamental publications, those of greatest interest to geographers are : ' ' The 
Geology of the Lake Superior Region" (with C. K. Leith), V. S. Geol. Surv. Monograph 
52, 1911; "The Iron-ore Deposits of the Lake Superior Region," U. S. Geol. Survey 21st 
Annual Report for 1899-1900, Part III, Report c, 1901; "The Conservation of Natural 
Resources in the United States," New York, 1910. 



